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F you have never watched the Black-crowned Night Heron standing in 
the water in the subdued light of dusk, vitally alert, body thrust low an¢ 
forward, neck curved ready to strike at an unsuspecting fish with its long 


heavy bill, you have missed a real thrill. 


The experience is hypnotizing in a way because you are on edge every 
minute waiting for the thrust to come. Sometimes, despite the rapidity 
and fierceness with which it is made, our eager friend misses. But on the 
whole he scores enough hits to keep alive because the several large colonies 
along the Susquehanna and Delaware Rivers, and on the islands in_ those 


waterways, are proof sufficient of the birds angling and reproductive ability 


One large colony has been located on McCormick’s Island in the Susque- 
hanna River at the northern end of the Capital City for many years. Heron 
colonies are offensively filthy and have a disagreeable odor. Young in all 
stages of development can usually be seen clambering about the branches, 
using their necks, wings and bills in crawling from perch to perch. Quite often 
you will see them dead, hanging from some crotch, having fallen from 


the nest or slipped from a branch. 


The Black-crown is a little larger than a crow, its white underparts and 
black back and topknot in beautiful contrast with its bright red or red: 


browneye. 


Listen for its loud, barking QUA as it rises from the fishing grounds and 


flies over head after nightfall. 
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a word 


Pennsylvania is blessed with an abundance of wildlife. Its fields 
and woodlands echo to the strident crow of the cock pheasant, 


the gobble of wild turkeys, and to the melodious call of the 
bobwhite; woodchucks pop from holes along old fence-rows, alert 


to any intruder; cottontail rabbits peep from tiny hideouts or 
romp at dusk along the cool grasses. 


Our mountains resound to the drumming of the ruffed grouse; 
the chatter of the gray squirrel; the occasional cry of the bob- 
cat, and the staccato hammering of the pileated woodpecker. 


Deer abound in the open forests; black bears roam the rugged 
ridges and secluded ravines; and high on a ledge in a remote 
wilderness valley a raven screams its raucous challenge to the 
sky. 


Waterfowl stop along our lakes and rivers to rest during their 
migrations; furbearing animals flourish in our marshes and farm 
ponds and along our streamsides; beautiful songbirds greet us in 
the morning with a cheerful medley from the tree tops and 
bushes; eagles and other birds of prey soar majestically overhead 
or thrill us with their gymnastics in search of food. 


Truly, this variety and abundance of wild creatures is a 
wonderful God-given heritage—one which we cannot measure 
in dollars and cents. It can be valued only in terms of its beauty, 
its economy, or the pleasure and recreation it affords us. It can 
be protected and preserved for future generations only in the 
proportion to which we help safeguard it. 
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The Pennsylvania Game 
Commission has the tremen- 
dous responsibility of plan- 
ning, developing, and guiding 
a sound wildlife conservation 
program. The sportsmen pay 
the bill through their hunters’ 
license fees and cooperate in 
many ways to help protect 
and increase wildlife locally. 
Hunters and trappers alone 
spend millions of dollars each 
year in Pennsylvania for guns, 
ammunition, dogs, and other 
essentials of the chase. Nat- 
uralists, photographers and 
bird lovers spend large sums 
for binoculars, cameras, etc. 
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Pennsylvania has many 
natural resources. It is partic- 
ularly outstanding because of 
its wildlife which is a priceless 
heritage—one that cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents. 
It is wonderful to have this 
abundance of Nature’s chil- 
dren, but to keep them plenti- 
ful for everybody to enjoy 
now and preserve some for 
the future, is a real problem. 
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The program of the Com- 
mission and its several ele- 
ments is a large one. Of these 
land management is probably 
the most important. It is the 
bank and capital from which 
the present and future may 
draw interest. 

The Commission owns and 
manages almost 900,000 





acres of State Game Lands for 
the pleasure of everyone for 
all time. Most of these lands 
are in forested areas, com- 
bining hunting territory with 
scenic beauty, timber values 
and recreational enjoyment. 
Since they are Game Lands, 
food and cover are very 
important. 





food-bearing nut trees are 
planted where they do not oc- 
cur naturally. Among them 
we find the chestnut. Real ef- 
forts are made to bring back 
this once abundant game 
food. Where there is food 
there is wildlife. 


tp | 


Food-bearing shrubs and 
vines also are provided. When 
good ground cover is smoth- 
ered by the thick canopy of 
leaves overhead, it is neces- 
sary to thin out certain areas 
so the sunlight can _ filter 
through. 
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Sensible cutting often does 3 


as much good as proper plant- 
ing and the resulting under- 
story is readily eaten by va- 
rious species of birds and 
animals. 


Sometimes two objectives | 
can be accomplished in one” 
operation. Thinnings are made” 


as pulp or chemical wood is 


harvested. In this way the | 
Commission receives some 
cash return on the investment @ 
and wildlife benefits as a re-— 
sult of the undertaking. Den > 
trees are left for cavity nesters” 


such as raccoons, squirrels and 


other tree-inhabiting creatures. © 
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If enough food does not 
grow naturally for wildlife, 
the Commission provides zig- 
zag food strips. They are 
planted to buckwheat and 
other seed mixtures. It takes a 
lot of chefs and a lot of wait- 
ers to set the table for wildlife 
but these outdoor cafeterias 
are quickly found and utilized 
by deer, wild turkeys, squirrels 
and other forest creatures. 











Bulldozers sometimes are 
used to level browse tempora- 
rily for deer. It also provides 
food and cover for snowshoe 
rabbits, grouse and wild tur- 
keys. 


Where high-bush _huckle- 
berry abounds in the eastern 
part of the State it is thinned 
out and transplanted in other 
sections to provide more game 


food. 

















The District Game Protector 
may hire skilled and unskilled 
labor usually among local cit- 
izens, to manage game lands. 
Mature timber is removed and 
sawed into lumber for either 
sale or use as circumstances 
warrant. Mechanics, bull- 
dozers and tractor operators 
and other workmen are em- 
ployed in these operations. 
Through this mutual arrange- 
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ment much more interest is 
taken in the wildlife of a 
community. 

Game refuges are estab- 
lished. Hunters and hunted 
both know the wire around 
them means ‘‘No Shooting 
Allowed in Here.” 

Refuges must be patrolled, 
boundary lines must be cut 
and marked, roads must be 
provided, and predators con- 
trolled, so that wildlife has 
every possible chance to sur- 
vive and multiply. 











Deer, which were almost ex- 
terminated at the turn of the 
century, were brought back 
through Pennsylvania’s system 
of game lands and refuges. 
Today they are the Common- 
wealth’s pride but also one of 
its biggest problems. 

Assuming there are 750,000 
deer, which is a fair estimate 
of the herd and they are worth 





twenty dollars apiece, the 
State has an asset of fifteen 
million dollars in this big 
game animal alone. 

But deer have an even big- 
ger value in the attraction they 
offer to many persons. Autoists 
see them in the fields in the 
evenings, or crossing the road; 
resort visitors encounter them 
when walking in the woods; 
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$15,000,000 Asset (Cont'd) 


they often come down to the 
stream where some angler is 
fishing. 

Each fall, half a _ million 
hunters enjoy healthful out- 
door recreation pursuing 
them, and venison may be 
found on the tables of many 
Keystone families, and in the 
homes of non-residents after 
returning from a_ successful 
hunt in our State. Hundreds of 
trophy-laden cars pass on 
parade through towns in big 
game territory. 

But there is still another 


Photo by Bob Ford 


angle. At times there are too 
many deer. They become a 
nuisance to themselves and to 
farmers in deer country, and 
are frequently observed in cul- 
tivated areas. The herd started 
to exhaust its food supply by 
1923 in some sections and 
seriously threatened crops and 
orchards. 

They over-browsed and 
over-grazed their range and 
the cupboard was bare. That 
is when the first antlerless sea- 
sons were declared. Now 
more than ever ‘‘doe seasons” 
are necessary to harvest the 
surplus for a strong and 
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healthy herd. Death at a hunt- 
er’s hand is far more humane 
than starvation and disease. 

Déer must. be controlled 
constantly because they are 
their own worst enemies. 
Every spring many dead deer 
are found in the ravines and 
along the spring runs. A 
simple examination of the 
bone marrow determines the 
animal’s condition. The red- 
dish coloration denotes mal- 
nutrition. White marrow de- 
- notes a healthy animal. 

Deer have no natural 
enemies in Pennsylvania ex- 
cept the wildcat and the fox. 





Wildcats occasionally kill adult 
deer, whereas foxes prey only 
upon fawns. Dogs, especially 
those running at large in 


packs during the winter 
months, kill many deer. Dog 
Law enforcement officers, 
game protectors and sports- 
men do all in their power to 
control these outlaw killers. 







































Not so plentiful as the deer, 
but still far more abundant 
than in most states, is that 
clown of the woods, the black 
bear. The mother in the ac- 
companying picture gave 
birth to four cubs, a very un- 
usual event in beardom. For 
over a month Commission 
photographers observed her 
and her playful foursome and 
| at times were able to get 
within 25 feet of the tolerant 
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mother. The cubs are usually 
born in January during the 
mother bear’s hibernation. 
They are naked and blind and 
weigh only about a pound at 
birth. They open their eyes at 
an age of about one month. 
Black bears sometimes kill 
sheep and destroy beehives. 
Occasionally it is necessary to 
“live trap” a marauding bruin 
and remove it to a_ section 
where it can do little damage. 
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Beavers, once extinct, are 
now fairly plentiful. They 
have furnished limited trap- 
ping since 1934. A few pairs 
of live animals received from 
Wisconsin and Canada were 
introduced between 1917 and 
1923. Their skill at dam build- 
ing is unexcelled and they 
have unusual strength in their 
forefeet which are used to 


carry the mud, sticks and even 
larger branches with which 
repair 


they build or 
dams. 


their 
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Skinning a beaver carcass 
requires skill and is no job for 
a novice. Pennsylvania is rich 
in furbearing animals and fur 
dealers pay from a million to 
two million dollars annually 
for raw pelts. 








Sometimes, when their 
ponds flood roads, or when 
they become too numerous, 
they are live-trapped and re- 
moved to more suitable loca- 
tions. As a rule they are 
caught easily and are not vic- 
ious if handled properly. Live 
traps seldom if ever injure the 
animal. Unlike bear cubs, 
baby beavers are born with 
their eyes open and_ their 
teeth fully formed. 
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Beaver dams provide ideal 
sites in and around which to 
place ‘‘woodduck” nesting 
boxes. The cavity nesting 
birds quickly locate and use 
them. 


Large beaver pelts may 
bring up to seventy-five dol- 
lars and trappers compete en- 


thusiastically for them. It 
usually takes a lot of hard 
work and time before a trap- 
per’s efforts spell success. 














The wild turkey, once very 
plentiful, then alarmingly 
scarce, is coming back strong- 
ly. Its bronzed beauty is seen 
by few hunters because it is a 
tough bird to find and take. 

Liberal stocking in carefully 
selected north-central areas is 
returning the turkey to regions 
where it has been missing for 
many years. It is one of the 
most colorful inhabitants of 
our forests but shy and diffi- 
cult to hunt. 





The magnificent ruffed 
grouse is Pennsylvania's State 
Game Bird. The thrill you ex- 
perience as one “explodes” at 
your feet is second only to that 
which you receive when you 
flush a female from her nest 
of freshly hatched chicks and 
feast your eyes upon the little 
fluffy youngsters taking their 
first look at their forest home. 
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One of the most interesting 
game refuges in the State is 
the Pymatuning Waterfowl 
Sanctuary near Linesville, 
Crawford County. Here 3400 
acres are set aside for feeding 
and nesting of migratory 
ducks, geese and shorebirds. 
Thousands of people visit. the 
refuge annually from all over 
the United States. 

There’s something about 
the sight of waterfowl that 
thrills everyone, hunter or 


non-hunter, and here the birds _ 


that roam the world’s first air- j 


lines are seen at their best. — 
>The puddle ducks, the divers, — 


the various geese, swan and ~ 
other water-haunting birds © 


are here. The area was set — 


aside as a sanctuary in 1935 
by the Commission. 4 

One of the Pymatuning © 
sights that amazes and 
charms visitors is the spectacle 
of ducks and fish competing 
for bread thrown to them at 
the spillway located near the 
Commission’s Free Museum. 
The fish, principally carp, are 
removed occasionally by the 

















Fish Commission and re- 
stocked where public fishing is 
allowed. 

A naturalist-lecturer is pres- 
ent from May through Sep- 
tember to help bird students, 
school children and adult 


visitors learn to identify and 
understand waterfowl. 





The Pymatuning is only one 
link in the chain of waterfowl 
restoration efforts. Impound- 
ments are made on State 
Game Lands wherever circum- 
stances and natural conditions 
warrant. These impoundments 
not only provide nesting and 
resting places for waterfowl 
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but store water for emergen- 
cies. 

On some Game Lands pic- 
turesque natural lakes provide 
recreation for outdoor-loving 
persons — recreation in the 
form of boating, fishing for 
old and young alike, and 
swimming. 


Providing dams and ponds 
is not wholly the responsibility 
of the Game Commission. 
Sportsmen should build them 
on their club properties for 
fishing, boating, and for- use 
as reservoirs. Many of them 
do, at considerable personal 
time, effort and expense. 




















FOOD and 
LOVER 


Game Lands are not only 
managed for big game, they 
are also managed for small 
game. Abandoned farms are 
reclaimed and modern agri- 
cultural practices of all kinds 
are undertaken. Eventually 


cornfield which has been 


* 


planted on the contour to pre- 


vent erosion, pays off in good 


crop yields. Sportsmen fre- 
quently help employes of the 
Game Commission to harvest 
the golden crop, which ‘is used 
to feed squirrels and turkeys 
in winter. Other wildlife, es- 
pecially ringneck pheasants, 
find food and cover within its 
standing rows. 








These pine trees planted 
five years ago show how at- 
tractive and valuable unculti- 
vated hillsides can be made. 

Old orchards are pruned 
and once neglected trees 
eventually flower and fruit 
again to the delight of the 
bluebird, that good old har- 
binger of spring. 

Sportsmen and farmers are 
encouraged to apply these 
modern practices on their club 
grounds and on their farms. 
The Commission furnishes ex- 
pert advice on these subjects. 
Contour farming is encour- 
aged. 




















MODERN PRACTICES 
continued: 


Emphasis is placed on the 
many values of the multiflora 
rose hedgerow. Pheasants 
and other wild birds and ani- 
mals find refuge and often 


build homes and raise their 
young beneath its protective 
branches. 

Proper crop rotation §in- 
cludes clovers which can be 
plowed under to make ‘green 
manure,” 

The development of farm 





ponds is encouraged. They not 
only provide emergency water 
for farm uses, places for ducks 
to feed, rest and nest and re- 
creation for the family, but the 
area around the margin of 
those ponds, when fenced and 
planted to grass mixtures and 


shrubs, is usually a haven for 
game, songbirds, and other 
wildlife species. 

Mallards and their young 
are a common sight on most 
farm ponds, and spring peep- 
ers and frogs enliven the sur- 
rounding marsh areas. 
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Here the muskrat makes his 
home and where these prize 
furbearers are plentiful the 
farm lad reaps a tidy sum in 
pocket money by running a 
trapline along with his early 
morning chores before school. 

The muskrat is a valuable 
by-product of streams and 
farm marsh areas and condi- 
tions should be improved for 
him. 

Marsh areas also attract the 
mink whose fur is more highly 
prized than that of the 
muskrat. 
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‘Woodlots 


Unprotected stream banks 
which rob farms of fertile soil 
should be planted with basket 
willow or silky dogwood to 
help bind the soil. 

Planted gullies repair the 
damage done by erosion, pre- 
vent additional soil losses and 
provide homes for farm game 
and many beneficial song- 
birds. 

Most farm woodlots may be 
improved by fencing and 
harvesting mature and infer- 
ior trees through selective 
cutting. Woodlots treated in 
this manner produce more 
timber and provide openings 
and cover for squirrels, wood- 
peckers and other cavity 
nesters. 
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A farm plan based on 
proper land use provides a 
conservation program which 
fits the farming to the land 
and designates the best use 


for each acre. More farmers 
each day recognize the bene- 
fits derived by applying soil 
conservation practices. 


When we understand our! 
mutual problems and desires; 
when the farmer, the sports- 
man and the Commission 
realize they must all work to- 
gether for the benefit of all, 
then and only then will they 
reap the fruits of their joint 
efforts. 








When autumn comes many 
farmers resent the approach- 
ing invasion of careless hunt- 
ers upon their lands, and one 
cannot blame them for taking 
steps to protect their property, 
their livestock, yes even their 
lives. Carelessness and vand- 
alism help increase the num- 
ber of ‘‘No Trespass” signs. 

In 1936, in an attempt to 
reduce the number of ‘No 
Hunting” signs, the Game 
Commission established a Co- 
operative Farm-Game Pro- 
gram. It provides the good 
sportsmen with more hunting 
ferritory and furnishes protec- 
tion to cooperating farmers 
from careless hunters. 


Always ask permission to 
hunt even if the property you 
wish to gun on is not posted. 
Remember they are still pri- 
vately-owned lands and the 
owner is only extending a 
privilege to you at no cost. 

Close all gates and carry 
your guns empty until a safe 
distance from occupied build- 
ings. 





























Do not hunt in the Safety ‘ 


have a happy day afield, and 


the landowner can pursue his ~ 


2) 


Zones and take other safety © 
precautions and you will © 
leave a good impression with | 
the farmer and be welcome to 
return at a later date. You can | 


chores knowing that you will © 
be careful of his property. The — 


pleasure of nearly a million 


hunters is due in large part to” 
the kindness and tolerance of — 
the landowner. Show your” 


gratitude by deporting your- 


self like gentlemen and re- | 


specting the rights of your 


host so that he can carry on © 


his work with a_ sense of © 


security. 


When returning from a suc- © 


cessful day afield share some | 


of that game with your kind © 
and generous host. 





The cock bird in all his 
stateliness and colorful garb is 
a sight to behold as he calmly 
leaves the transfer crate for 
the open fields and freedom. 


























Many small retreat refuges 
where game can find sanctu- 
ary when closely pursued, or 
where it can-nest and produce 
its young unmolested are 
established on Farm-Game 
Cooperative Projects. Some of 
these refuges abound in wild- 
life foods, planted by sym- 
pathetic landowners. 

One way of preserving our | 
wildlife heritage is to replace 
what we harvest. The Com- 
mission restocks those species 
which are exposed to heavy 
hunting pressure. It has four 
State Game Farms—two for 
raising ringneck pheasants, 
one for bobwhite quail, and 
one for wild turkeys. 

Pheasant eggs are collected 
in the laying fields and placed 
in incubators. In 24 days 
they hatch and are then trans- 
ferred to the brooder houses. 
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Trayful after trayful of the 
downy youngsters are handled 
daily. When a hatch comes off 
the whole operation has an 
Easter season outlook. 

Many sportsmen’s clubs 
raise thousands of ringnecks 
from day-old chicks furnished 
by the Game Commission. So 
do many farm-game coopera- 
tors. Nearly 175,000 addi- 
tional pheasants are produced 


and released every year 
through these joint endeavors. 

The demand for the pheas- 
ant far exceeds the annual 
supply and the production of 
these birds will be increased 
in an effort to meet that de- 
mand. One thing is certain, 
the bird with the long tail has 
reduced the hunting pressure 
on grouse and the disappear- 
ing quail. 
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QUAIL 


Fewer fencerows, clean 
farming and changes in agri- 
cultural practices are reducing 
the quail population far more 
than guns or predators. 

The Commission stocks 
about ten thousand bobwhites 
a year but the birds will not 
live and reproduce where they 
can’t nest, hide and feed. 


The wild turkey, which be- 
came very scarce due to in- 
creased hunting pressure, has 
been brought back in goodly 
numbers and its range greatly 
extended by unique propaga- 
tion methods. 


TURKEY 


When the first birds were 
raised at the Commission's 
Wild Turkey Farm, they 
proved entirely too tame com- 
pared with the old native 
stock, and steps were immedi- 
ately taken to remedy this 
condition by enclosing small 
areas in typical turkey habitat 


with wire. Farmreared hens_ 


with flight feathers removed 


“te nag 3 4 





were placed in the enclosures 
in early spring prior to the 
mating season. They attracted 
wild toms which flew into the 
pens from the surrounding 
forest and mated with the 
captive hens. 

The first clutch of eggs laid 
by the hens was gathered and 
transferred to the farm for in- 
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cubation; the second clutch 
was permitted to remain and 
hatch in the wild. By the time 
the youngsters learned to fly, 
the mother’s flight feathers 
had grown so that she and the 
poults could fly over the wire 
and into Nature’s great out- 


doors. The eggs from these 
matings produced a wilder 
strain until today it is a prob- 
lem to trap birds on the pre- 
sent turkey farm near Bar- 
bours, Lycoming County, for 
release in the wild. 

Turkey eggs hatch in 28 
days. As youngsters they are 


even livelier and more alert 
than young ringnecks. The 
wild strain is immediately evi- 
dent and when they mature it 
will take a clever hunter to 
outwit them. From the incuba- 
tor they are moved into brood- 
er houses, thence to rearing 





pens and finally to suitable 
wild environment where they 
quickly adapt themselves and 
begin natural reproduction. 
Some are released on propa- 
gating areas established by 
the Commission to protect 
them during the nesting sea- 
son. 
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Collortail 


The lowly cottontail plays a 
very important role among 
small game hunters and dog 
lovers. The music of the rabbit 
hounds resounds from our 
hills and valleys not only dur- 
ing the open season but dur- 
ing the dog training period 
prescribed by law. 

Having spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars through 
the years to purchase western 
cottontails for stocking pur- 
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poses without being certain of 
the supply or the results, the 
Commission developed a live 
trapping and transfer pro- 
gram in boroughs, parks, in- 
stitutional grounds and other 
areas closed to hunting. Here 
bunnies are live trapped and 
later released in areas open 
to public hunting. 

Rabbit farms are also being 
established in limited num- 








bers throughout the State. By 
agreement with landowners 
their farms are closed to hunt- 
ing, habitat is improved and 
the surplus animals are 
trapped each year for release 
in open hunting territory with- 
in the same township. This pro- 
gram, while comparatively 
new, is proving both effective 
and very popular with both 
farmers and sportsmen. 
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The link between the 
hunter, the farmer and the 
Commission is the Game Pro- 





tector. He is the public rela- 
tions or goodwill ambassa- 
dor. You will find him every- 
where. He helps sportsmen’s 
clubs to trap rabbits where 
they are too numerous, where 
they are causing damage or 
where no hunting is allowed, 
and helps to distribute them 
in public hunting areas. 
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Tens of thousands of bun- 
nies are released in depleted 
coverts every year through this 


program. 
The Varying Hare or Snow- 


shoe Rabbit furnishes a sport 
all of its own in Pennsyl- 
vania’s northern counties. Un- 
like cottontails, this species 
does not reproduce rapidly 
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and it may be hunted only 
during a short open season, 
usually about the last week in 
December. 

The Game Protector is a 
friend of the law-abiding 
sportsman but relentless in his 
pursuit of the violator. He 
checks deer and bear hunters, 


their trophies and their cred- 
entials during big game sea- 
son. Numerous Deputy Game 
Protectors assist him on these 
occasions and work many 
hours until the season is over. 

He likes to see fine trophies 


and shares the hunters’ enthu- 
siasm when they are bagged. 


4 
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On the other hand he de- 
plores wantonness and his 
blood boils when he finds 
cubs shot by either careless or 
ignorant gunners. 


Car checking stations are 
sometimes set up by Game 
Protectors and their deputies 
to obtain data on game killed, 
look for loaded guns in cars 
cand caution hunters not to be 
careless with firearms. 





When they become too 
numerous predatory animals 
must be controlled so the 
Commission pays a bounty on 
the worst offenders. The nose 
of the pelt is split to indicate 
that the reward has been 
paid. The bird carcasses are 
destroyed. 
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The Game Protector is a 
great friend of the youngsters. 
He visits many schools and 
camps to teach juveniles 
about wildlife and its habits, 
safety on the rifle range and 
how to handle firearms prop- 
erly. A Junior Conservation 
Camp is conducted every year 
by the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Sportsmen’s Clubs. The 
camp offers an opportunity to 
a limited number of boys to 





learn more about the conser- 
vation of our natural re- 
sources.. 

Game protectors attend 
sportsmen’s gatherings such 
as picnics, promote good pub- 
lic relations, good conserva- 
tion practices and safe gun 
handling all of the time. They 
are especially interested in the 
youth upon whose shoulders 
rests the future preservation of 
our natural heritage. 
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If you have wondered how 
and where the Game Protec- 
tor gets the training for the 
many trades he follows you 
will have to stop in at our 
Conservation School located 
near Brockway, Jefferson 
County, and get acquainted. 
The Game Commission estab- 
lished the first such institution 
of its kind in the United States. 
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All the students’ time is not 
spent in the classrooms. They 
study nature outdoors with 
their instructors, and acquire 
field training under the guid- 
ance of experienced Game 
Protectors. 

The routine is often broken 
by interludes such as_ this 
when they are visited by curi- 
ous children of the forest— 














children they are pledged to 
protect. 

Research plays an import- 
ant part in the Commission’s 
program. Without it, little im- 
provement would be made 
and much less would be 
known about the creatures 
which make up our wildlife 
heritage. What do they eat, 
how far do they range, how 
much freezing weather can 
they stand, what are the ef- 
fects of predators and hunting 
pressure upon them? 

No intelligent farmer would 
try to raise livestock or poultry 
without knowing what food 
was best, what shelter was 
best and what diseases he 
should guard against. Wild- 
life is a crop like farm ani- 
mals. 

Without public support all 
conservation efforts would 
fail. That is why the Commis- 
sion carries on public relations 
and conservation education 
programs constantly, using 
every available tool at its dis- 
posal to make our citizens 
wildlife conscious. 







Only after conservation be- 
comes deeply embedded in 
the lives. of every man, wo- 
man and child can we truly 
say we are fully safeguarding 
our wildlife heritage. 

One of the best ways to ac- 
complish this is to train teach- 
ers in conservation education 
using outdoor laboratories 
where they can learn first- 
hand about soil, water, for- 
ests, fish and wildlife. More 
workshops like the Conserva- 
tion Laboratory at State Col- 
lege are needed. 
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We must guard against 
floods, because they take 
away rich topsoil and many 
wild creatures are made 
homeless or even drowned in 
the turbulent waters. 


mo 


We must prevent forest fires 
by putting out cigarette butts 
and campfires. 


Bx 


We should be careful when 
mowing so that pheasants, 
quail and other small game 
will not become ghastly prey 
to the destructive blades. 


“S 


We should be careful when 
plowing lest we overturn and 
destroy nests full of eggs; we 
must give wildlife a break on 
the highway. Our highways 
are strewn ribbons of flat- 
tened wildlife — won't you 
help prevent this massacre? 
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We must be careful when 
burning fields so we don’t de- 
stroy wildlife. 


1K 


We want to see our wildlife 
alive, not dead from causes © 
we can prevent; we want to i 
enjoy it in the fields, in the — 
woods and mountains, along — 
our streams, in the trees and : 


if 
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bushes near our gardens, and #4 


along our fencerows. 
want to cherish, protect and ” 
perpetuate it so we can pass — 
on this wonderful God-given 
heritage to the generations 
which follow. 
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This is the stupendous job fi 
which your Game Commission 
does that our wildlife can 7 
exist and you can enjoy it. 

Cooperate with and help — 


your Game Protector. 
your friend and the guardian © 


of Nature’s children — our j 


wildlife. 


Be proud to say “| know our Game Protector.” 


He is 
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March of Events 
in 
Wildlife Cnihiailion in ennsylvania 


1643—Swedes established the first permanent settlement within the present 
limits of Pennsylvania and in 1643 fixed their capital at Tinicum, 
Bucks County. 


1681—March 4—Charter granted by King Charles II of England to William 
Penn to found a colony in new world, which later became known as 
Penns Woods or Pennsylvania. 


1682—October 29—Penn landed in Pennsylvania at Chester. 


1682—December 7—The Great Law was enacted. This code of laws became 
the fundamental basis of the government. 


1683—Hunting permitted on all lands under William Penn’s Charter. 
1683—First bounty offered on wolves—io and 15 shillings. 


1701—October 28—Charter of Privileges was adopted—the basic law of the 
province until 1776. 


1721—August 26—Pennsylvania’s first Game Law enacted by Sir William 
Keith—Governor of the Province. It protected deer only—January 1 to 
July 1—Fine 20 shillings. 


1730—Pennsylvania rifle developed by John Doll, in York—Strutzel, Lefevre 
and others in Lancaster, York and Lebanon Counties—erroneously 
called “The Kentucky Rifle.” 


1749—Squirrels—red and gray—were classed as predators, and bounty placed 
on them at rate of three pence a head. 


1776—July 4—The province declared its independence of England. 
1776—September 28—Adoption of the first Pennsylvania Constitution. 
1776-1790—Pennsylvania was governed by a Supreme Executive Council. 
1790—Revision of the State Constitution and its further development. 


1790-1799—Thomas Mifflin was elected the first Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 


1790-1800—Philadelphia was the capital of the United States. 


1850-1885—Venison and other game was placed on free lunch counters of 
better saloons in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. 


1867—Last native elk killed in Pennsylvania about this time. 


1869—Blinds first prohibited for taking upland game, and baiting, trapping or 
snaring of game birds was forbidden. 
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1870—Mastodon remains found in Port Kennedy Cave near Valley Forge and 
in Huntingdon County near Saltillo. 


1873—First comprehensive Wildlife Act passed. 
1873—Dogs first barred from running deer and elk. 
1873—Unlawful to use ferrets in hunting game. 


1875—Act passed prohibiting —— or disturbing passenger pigeons on roosts 
or nesting grounds—nonresident required to pay $50.00 for license to 
trap or net these birds. 


1878—Sunday game hunting first prohibited. 
Unlawful to kill wild ducks and geese with a swivel or punt gun. 


1883—Removal of protection from English sparrow. 


1885—“Scalp Act” passed, which enlarged bounty list, by adding weasels, 


hawks, and all but three species of owls. 


1887—“Scalp Act” repealed because of frauds and useless slaughter of hawks 
and owls—180,000 killed in 2-year period. 


188g—Enactment of the original law protecting song and insectivorous birds. 
18go—Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association formed at Corry. 
1894—‘‘Bird Day” first observed in public schools at Oil City. 

1895—Act creating the Board of Game Commissioners. 

1896—First Game Commissioners appointed (6)—to begin service November 17. 


1896—November 17 to July 7, 1898—Dr. B. H. Warren, of West Chester, 
served as first Secretary of Game Commission. 


1897—First extradition from another State (New Jersey) made for a Game 
Law violation. 


1897—Night hunting of ruffed grouse first banned. 


1897—First appropriation authorized by Legislature for game administration 
(postage only) $800.00 for two years. 


1897—Salt licks for killing deer and hunting them with deer hounds first 
forbidden. 


1897—Sale of game birds killed in Pennsylvania made illegal; spring shoot- 
ing of wild ducks prohibited. 


1898—July 8—to his death August 10, 1919, Dr. Joseph Kalbfus, of Harrisburg, 
served as the second Secretary of Game Commission. 


1901—Nonresident Hunter’s License first established—fee $10.00. 
1903—Passage of the law protecting beavers. 

1)05—The first Game Refuge Law. 

1905—Pennsylvania was the first State to protect black bears. 


1905—Buckshot banned for deer hunting. 
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1g06—In this year 14 Game Protectors were shot at; 7 were hit; 3 were killed; 
3 seriously wounded; 1 slightly injured; 1 citizen killed while helping 
Game Commission. 


1906—Deer first stocked (50 from Michigan). 
1907—The first Pennsylvania Buck Law was passed. Under the Buck Law of 
1907, does were given absolute protection. 


1907—Passage of the law prohibiting the use of automatic guns in hunting 
game. (Pennsylvania was the first State to bar these guns). 


1907—Night hunting prohibited for all protected game birds. 


1909—Passage of the law prohibiting aliens from owning guns in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


1g909—Bucks declared legal with “horns visible above the hair.” 

igog—Use of Wild Turkey call forbidden until 1937. 

1911—The use of steel traps in taking bears was prohibited. 

1913—April 17—Resident Hunter’s License Law enacted. (Fee—$1.00) 
1913—Bucks declared legal with antlers two inches above the hair. 
1913—The first revised effective Bounty Law was passed. 
1913-1923—Hunting license tags made of Fabrikoid. 

1915—Ringneck pheasants first stocked in large numbers in Pennsylvania. 


1915— The system of paying bounty was changed to that of the present method 
of handling all claims through the Game Commission at Harrisburg. 


1915—Passage of the law prohibiting aliens from owning dogs in Pennsylvania. 

1915—The use of pitfalls and pens in taking bears was prohibited. 

1915—June—First two years’ accumulation of money in Hunter’s License Fund 
made available to Commission—$282,981.56. 

1917—The Auxiliary Game Refuge Law was passed. 

1917—Unlawful to shoot game of any kind from an automobile. 

1917—The first camp limit for deer was established. 


1g17—July 11—Act was passed amending original law establishing a Game 
Fund by making all monies available to Game Commission as soon as 
paid into State Treasury, instead of by specific appropriation every two 
years. This amendment also included all balances in the Game Fund 
at this time. 


1917—Night hunting of all game animals, excepting raccoons, forbidden. 
1917—Beavers first stocked in Pennsylvania, a pair from Wisconsin. 


1919—August 10—Dr. Joseph Kalbfus, Executive Secretary, and “Woody” 
Kelly, Field Superintendent of Game Refuges, were killed in an auto- 
mobile accident at a railroad crossing in Warren County when their car 
was struck by a train. 
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igig—The Legislature passed a law authorizing the Game Commission to 
purchase lands to be known as State Game Lands, and to be used for 
game refuges and public hunting grounds. 


1gig—First State Game Lands purchased (No. 25—Elk County). 


ig20—First Field Conference of all officers excepting Refuge Keepers was 
held at Harrisburg in August. 


1921—Penalty provided for shooting a person in mistake for wild game. 
1921—Bucks declared legal with antlers four inches above the top of the skull. 


1923—All Game Laws were codified, and since then they have been known 
as “The Game Law of Pennsylvania.” (Approved May 24, 1923, P. L. 
359). (License fee increased to $1.25). 


1g23—Landowners given right to kill deer for damage to crops. 


1923—December 4, largest bear on record killed near Milford, Pike County. 
Weight 633 Ibs.—hog-dressed 538 lbs.—total length g feet. 


1923—Herons put on list of protected birds. Previously protected by Federal 
Law only. 


1923—Second School of Instruction and Field Conference for all field officers 
of the Commission was held tat Crystal Springs Club in Clearfield 
County in August. 


1923—The first Special Doe License Law was passed—fee $5.00. (The act 
of 1923 also was the first law making it illegal to kill bucks unless 
they had two or more points to one antler. But it provided that a 
deer with an antler six or more inches long without points, measuring 
from top of skull, shall be considered legal). 


1923—Game Commission given authority to establish antlerless deer season. 
1923—The first deer-proof fence law was enacted. 

1923—The first open season on elk. 

1923—Fur Dealer’s License created. 

1923—Raven put on protected list. 

1923—Hen pheasants were first protected. 

1923—Nonresident Hunter’s License fee increased from $10.00 to $15.00. 
1923—Game Commission first given authority to revoke hunters’ licenses. 


1924—Third Special Conference and School of Instruction for all field 
employes of the Commission was held at Conneaut Lake, August 4-5-6. 


1924—First written examinations given to select men for position of Game 
Protector. 


1924—Hunting license tags made of aluminum. 


1925—The Fourth Conference and School of Instruction for all field em- 
ployes of the Commission was held at the Park Hotel, Williamsport, 


July 13-14-15. 
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1925—First law permitting farmers to retain deer for food when killed because 
of damage to crops. 

1925-1941—Hunting license tags made of tin plate. 


1925—Game Commission first given discretionary power to fix seasons and 
bag limits. 


1925—Cost of Antlerless Deer Permit reduced from $5.00 to $2.00. 
1925—Bear cubs were first protected. 


1925—Deer Law amended to declare a buck illegal unless it has two or more 
points to one antler. 


1927—The Fifth Conference and School of Instruction was held at the 
Capitol in Harrisburg October 5-6-7. 


1927—Deer, antlerless, killed by special agents of Game Commission in two 7 
Counties because of overabundance—Cumberland 139; Lycoming 46 
—total 185. 


1927—Resident hunter’s license fee increased to $2.00, with 75 cents from 
fee earmarked for land purchase and management program. 


1928—Propagation of game first undertaken by Game Commission by having 
refuge keepers raise ringneck pheasants from eggs supplied them. 


1928—First State-wide season on antlerless deer, except 16 counties closed. 
(Minimum weight 50 lbs. dressed.) 


1929—July—First Monthly Service Bulletin of Game Commission published 
in mimeographed form. 


1929—August 24—Jordan State Game, near Harlansburg, Lawrence County, 
dedicated for propagation of ringneck pheasants. Abandoned in 1946— 
operations transferred to Western Game Farm near Cambridge Springs, 
Crawford County. 


1929—September 21—Eastern Game Farm, near Schwenksville, Montgomery } 
County, dedicated for propagation of quail and ringneck pheasants. § 


1929—Field Officers of Commission first uniformed. 
1929—Game lawfully killed was made subject of larceny. 
1929—Bow and arrow legalized for hunting game. 


1929—Responsibility for the issuance of hunting license placed in the De 4 
partment of Revenue. 


1929—Department of Revenue given power to revoke hunters’ licenses upon 
recommendation of Game Commission. 


1930—April—First Game News published in mimeographed form. 


1930—The Sixth Field Conference and School of Instruction for all field 
officers in uniform was held at Mt. Gretna in the early fall. 


1930—Juniata Wild Turkey Farm operations started near Honey Grove. 
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Abandoned in 1945—operations transferred to State Wild Turkey 
Farm, Barbours, Lycoming County. 


1931—Elk given protection. (No open season thereafter.) 

1931—Present hunting license year established—September 1 to August 31. 
1931—Ruffed grouse made the “State Game Bird.” 

1931—Quail propagation first started at Eastern Game Farm. 


1931—First open season on both buck and doe deer, with spike bucks only 
protected. Kill—24,796 bucks; 70,255 antlerless deer—total 95,051. © 


1932—The first in-service training classes were held at the Training School 
between July 31 and September 11—six one-week classes, with a total 
of 139 field officers attending. 


1932—April—First Game News printed—circulation—5,000. 


1933-1934—C.W.A., C.C.C. and W.P.A. spent $4,000,000 on expansion of 
Game Lands. 


1933—The raccoon was declared a game animal. 


1933—Inauguration of program giving day-old pheasant chicks to Sportsmen’s 
Clubs. 


1934—August 1—Lycoming Game Farm near Montoursville, Lycoming County, 
dedicated for propagation of ringneck pheasants. 


1934—The first open trapping season on beaver. 
1934—Ringneck pheasants first stocked in large numbers. 
1935—Use of dogs prohibited in hunting and chasing bears. 


1935—First migratory waterfowl refuge in State established at the Pymatun- 
ing Dam. 


1936—Permanent Conservation Training School established. 


1936—Cooperative Farm-Game Program started by regulation of the Com- 
mission, based on Auxiliary Refuge Law. 


1936—First student class enrolled in Training School—believed to be the 
first group of its kind in the world—July 2-February 28, 1937—with 
27 men graduating. 


1936--Sales of timber from State Game Lands first authorized. 


1937—Second student class enrolled in Training School—June 20-February 
28, 1938—with 25 Pennsylvania men and 2 men from Conservation 
Department of North Carolina completing the course. 


1937—October 1—Bounty removed from wildcat. 

Weasel bounty reduced to 50c. 

Gray fox bounty continued at $4.00. 

Goshawk bounty reduced from $5.00 to $2.00 for adults, and $1.00 
authorized for fledglings, for birds killed between November 1 and 
May 31. 

Great Horned Owls—$2.00 for adults, and $1.00 for fledglings killed 
between November 1 and May 31. 
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1937—First Dog Training Preserves established in State in Elk and Mont- 
gomery Counties. 


1937—Archery Preserves first established— (2)—one in Forest and one in 
Sullivan County. 


1937-The Game Law recodified—Act of June 3, 1937, P. L. 1225. 
1937—Game Propagation Areas authorized by law. 


1937—Unlawful to use firearms or bow and arrow while intoxicated, or 
under the influence of drugs. 


1937—Possession of loaded guns in automobiles or other vehicles forbidden. 


1937—-Game Commission again given the authorization to revoke hunting 
licenses instead of the Department of Revenue. 


1937—Groundhogs—or Woodchucks—first classed as game and given pro- 
tection. 


1937—Accident reports to Game Commission required within 72 hours from 
person causing injury to himself or another while hunting or trapping. 


1937—Game Commission given broader power in the establishment of 
seasons and bag limits. 


1937—Game Commission given authority to provide for bounty payments. 


1937—Title of Administrative Officer of Game Commission changed from 
Executive Secretary to Executive Director. 


1937—Board of Game Commissioners changed to Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission. 


1937—Terms of Game Commissioners increased from six to eight years. 


1937-38—First State-wide winter game trapping and transfer program in- 
augurated. 


1937—Unlawful to use more than three shells at a time in a magazine 
shotgun or pump gun. 


1937—Law enacted providing for the establishment of Regulated Shooting 
Grounds. 


1937—Unlawful to shoot or discharge a firearm within a safety zone of 150 
yards of occupied buildings, without permission of the owner. 


1938—First State-wide season for antlerless deer only—kill 171,662. 
1939—May 13—Bounty removed from Great Horned Owls. 
19839—-Game Commission reorganization—effective January 1. 


1939—Appointment of Game Commissioners from 8 specified geographical 
Districts. ; 


1939—Guns discharging a .22 or .25 caliber rim fire cartridge prohibited in 
killing big game. 


1939—Special Wildlife Refuge Projects authorized. 
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1939—Cost of Antlerless Deer Permits reduced from $2.00 to $1.00. 
1940—All-time high kill of deer made—186,575. Spike bucks only protected. 


1940—July 1—Bounty of $4.00 placed on red fox—only in: 
Division C—g Counties (all) 
Division E—8 Counties ” 
Division F—g Counties ” 
1941—Provision made for permit to retain flesh of big game for six months’ 
period at a cost of one dollar ($1.00). 


1941—Third student class enrolled in Training School—June 7-February 38, 
1942—with 24 men graduating. 


1941—Special dog training areas authorized. 
1942—To present date. Hunting license tags made of vulcanized fibre. 


1942—Hunters were urged to donate deer skins, and their sale was also 
sanctioned, to make vests for members of armed forces. 


1942—March 31—Bounty removed on red foxes in Counties of Divisions 
C-—E & F. 


1942—Commission given authority to change daily hunting hours, hours for 
training dogs, and the hours for carrying rifles and ammunition at 
night, to make adjustment for time changes established by Federal 
law or regulations, which were created as a wartime emergency. 


1943—Sale of deer hides within ninety (go) days after close of season authorized. 


1943—Trespass law amended to give lessee or occupant of land, in addition 
to owner, the right to post against trespass. (This is not a Game Law 
amendment but rather an amendment to the Penal Code of 1939.) 


1944—July 15—Gray Fox bounty of $4.00 continued. 
Weasel—Increased from 50c to $1.00. 
Goshawk Adult—$2.00—Fledglings $1.00 continued. 
Great Horned Owls—Adults—$4.00—Fledglings $2.00. 


1945—July 16—Gray Fox bounty of $4.00 continued except Chester and 
Delaware Counties. 
Red Fox bounty of $4.00, except Chester and Delaware 
Counties. 
Weasel bounty $1.00 continued. 
Goshawk—Adult $2.00—Fledglings $1.00 continued. 
Gread Horned Owls—Adults $4.00—Fledglings $2.00  con- 
tinued. 


1945—New State Wild Turkey Farm at Barbours, Lycoming County, started 
operations. 


1945—Free hunting licenses authorized for Pennsylvania residents in active 
service of the U. S. Armed Forces or their allies. 


1945—Requirement for compulsory annual game-kill report eliminated, 
excepting for big game, effective September 1, 1945. 


1945—State Wild Turkey Farm acquired. (Lycoming County.) 
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1945—Commission authorized to post beaver colonies against trapping in 
dams or within 200 feet thereof. 


1945—Number of farms in Pennsylvania—173,267. 


1945—Payment of bounties to public employes, including salaried Game 


Protectors, Fish Wardens, etc., authorized. ‘ 


1945—Law on tagging big game amended to require immediate tagging of 
deer and bears, instead of within four hours. 


1945—Cooperative farm-game program extended to entire State by amend- 
ment to the Game Law, instead of by regulations of the Commission 
only. This program made more attractive to landowners by allow- 
ing them to reserve trapping rights. 


1945—Annual bear damage fund for damage to livestock, poultry and bees 
increased from $3000 to $5000. 


1946—Western Game Farm near Cambridge Springs, Crawford County, started 
operations for propagation of ringneck pheasants. 


1946—Game Commission reorganization—effective December 1. 


1946—Fourth student class enrolled in Conservation School—June 1-May 31, 
1947—With 28 men graduating. 


1946—Training period at Conservation School increased from nine months 
to one year. . 


1947—July 16—Bounties continued same as 1945. 


1947—September. 16—Bounties on red foxes in Bucks and Montgomery 
Counties discontinued. 


1947—Fee for Nonresident Fur Dealer’s License was increased from $50 to $100. 


1947—Regulated shooting grounds—alternate boundary marking method pro- 
vided; shooting seasons on these areas also changed. 


1947—Law passed making it illegal to disturb or interfere with Commission 
traps set for wild animals or birds by employes or agents of the Game 
Commission. 


1947—Authority granted to Commission and its local field officers to issue 
permits to possess the flesh of ALL legally killed game six months 
beyond the 60-day normal possession period. (Migratory game birds 
excepted.) 


1947—The law covering possession of unloaded firearms in vehicles at night 
was amended to include all rifles and shotguns, which must now be in 
a case, or taken apart and securely wrapped. 


1947—Safety zone provisions broadened to prevent shooting at, hunting 
for, chasing or disturbing any wild birds or animals within safety’zones, 
without having advance permission of the owner or occupant. (See 
(1937-) 


1947—All persons involved in hunting accidents required to submit accident 
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reports in duplicate to Game Commission within seventy-two hours, § 
(See 1937.) 
1947—Bounty law amended: penalty for fraudulent claims reduced from $109 7 


to $25, but now applies to each skin or bird submitted. Bounty pay. | 
ments restricted to residents of Pennsylvania. 


1948+Fifth student class enrolled in School of Conservation June 1-May g1, 4 
1949—With 25 Pennsylvania men and one man from the Game Com. 7 
mission of the State of Washington completing the course. -_ 


1948—The Seventh Field Conference and School of Instruction for all field’ 
officers and the Harrisburg Office staff and other employes was held” 
on the military reservation at Indiantown Gap from Sunday, August) 
29 until Wednesday morning, September 1. There were 237 employes) 
present. F 
1948—June 1 to May 31, 1949. Bounties: 
Gray Fox—$4.00 excepting in Chester and Delaware Counties. 
Red Fox—$4.00. 
Weasel—$1.00. 
Great Horned Owl—$4.00 for each adult. $2.00 for each fledgling. 
Goshawks—$2.00 for each adult. $1.00 for each fledgling. 


1949—Resident Hunter’s License Fee increased from $2.00 to $3.15. 
1949—Game Commission reorganization—effective June 1. 


1949—July—Joint Agreement made between the Game Commission and 4 
the U. S. Forest Service for the development of food and cover for} 
wildlife on the Allegheny National Forest. Previous Memorandum of 


Understanding was signed in 1938 but actual cooperative action was | 
not taken until 1949. 


1949—May 5—The U. S. War Department deeded 14,000 acres of the former 7 
Tobyhanna Military Reservation, Monroe County, to the Pennsylvania | 
Game Commission, for wildlife management purposes. 

1949—June 1 to July 31, 1949. Bounties: 


Gray Fox—$4.00 each excepting in Chester and Delaware Counties. 
Red Fox—$4.00 each excepting in Chester and Delaware Counties. 
Weasel—$1.00 each. 
Great Horned Owl—$4.00 for each adult and $2.00 for each fledgling. } 
Goshawk—$2.00 for each adult and $1.00 for each fledgling. 


1949—August 1 to May 31, 1950. Bounties: 


Gray Fox—$4.00 each excepting in Chester and Delaware Counties. 
Red Fox—None (Bounty removed). 

Weasel—$1.00 each. 

Great Horned Owl—$5.00 for each adult. $2.50 for each fledgling. 
Goshawk—$5.00 for each adult. $2.50 for each fledgling. 


1949—Nonresident Hunter’s License Fee (hunting only) increased from 
$15.00 to $20.00. 


1949—Nonresident trapper’s license, fee $25.00 established. 


1949—The 75c formerly set aside from each resident hunter’s license fee 
for the purchase of game lands was eliminated and substituted there 
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for was the sum of not less than $1.25 from each resident hunter's 
license to be used for the development of food and cover for wild- 
life, the purchase, trapping and distribution of game, and the protec. 
tion of farm-game cooperative property. 


1949—Procedure for abrogation of antlerless deer seasons liberalized. 
1949—Penalty for unlawful killing of bear increased from $100 to $200. 


1949—Period for dogs working on wild game in field trials, under permit, 
extended 15 days to include full month of April. 


194)—Certain disabled resident veterans, whose disability was service-in- 
curred, to be granted free hunting licenses. 


1949—Regulated shooting grounds—Bobwhite quail, of a species approved 
by the Commission, added to list of game birds that may be killed. 


1949—Number of permits for special dog training areas for any one county 
increased from four (4) to six (6). 


1949—Annual fixed charges, in lieu of taxes on State Game Lands, increased 
from 5¢ to 7l4c per acre. (This is not a Game Law), 


1949—Menagerie permit no longer necessary for any menagerie exhibition at 
a county fair, or with Game Commission approval, for any such ex- 
hibition elsewhere when sponsored by sportsmen’s organization. 


1949—Settlement of certain violations by field acknowledgment of guilt 
clarified by eliminating offenses designated as misdemeanor or 
felonies. 


1949—-Game Commission required to pay counties $1.00 per day for the 
maintenance of Game Law violators imprisoned in county jails. 


1949—Game Commission required to pay all costs when no bird or animal 
or other incriminating evidence is found on a search warrant. 


1g50—June 1 to May 31, 1951. Bounties: 


Gray Fox—$4.00 each excepting Chester and Delaware Counties. 
Weasel—$1.00 each. 

Great Horned Owl—$5.00 for each adult. $2.50 for each fledgling. 
Goshawk—$5.00 for each adult. $2.50 for each fledgling. 


1g50—Field Administrative Divisions reduced from 7 to 6—June 1—New 
realignment of field division and districts. 


1950—Sixth Student Class enrolled in School of Conservation—May 1-April 
30, 1951—with 20 men completing the course. 


1951—Provision requiring the tagging of parts of big game carcasses for 
possession or transportation eliminated from law. 


1951—Uncased and unwrapped guns and loose ammunition permitted in 
vehicles at any time, provided the guns are unloaded. 


1951—Semi-automatic shotguns legalized for hunting and killing of small 
game, predators, and unprotected birds. 


1951—Period for Retriever Trials lengthened to extend from October 1st 
to March gist instead of from October 15th to December 31st. 
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1951—Possession of lawfully killed game, excepting migratory game, per- 
mitted up to and including July ist of following year, without a 
permit. 


19)1—Permit eliminated to retain in possession live raccoons taken legally. 


1951—Season extended on certain classes of Regulated Shooting Grounds to 
end last day of February, instead of December 31st. 


1951—Special open season authorized for hunting deer with bows and arrows 
exclusively, under a special $2.00 archery license. 


1951—Hunting, trapping, or dressing out of game prohibited within cemeteries 
and burial grounds. Game Protectors may remove game or vermin 
with proper permission. 


19}1—Dog training season lengthened, beginning in 1952, to extend from 
August 1st to March gist, next following, instead of August 2oth to 
March gist. 


1951—Abrogation procedure for antlerless deer seasons eliminated. 


195 1—Special antlerless deer season authorization given Commission, under 
/ a county quota system (with no abrogation permitted), with antlerless 
deer hunting licenses costing $1.10 each for county desired; 60% of 
licenses to be issued by County Treasurer and 40% by the Depart- 
ment of Revenue, Harrisburg. 
(The 1951 Legislature was still in session when this material went to 
press: Additional minor game legislation was pending.) 
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